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EXTRACTS FROM “THE FELLS OF SWARTH- 
MOOR HALL.” 
(Continued from page 741.) 

Whilst the King was thus amusing himself, 
listening to the touching appeals, and trifling 
with the feelings of the daughters of that ad- 
mirable mother, the Parliament was busy 
preparing an Act to secure more easily the 
punishment of all who, like her, would dare 
to absent themselves from the assemblies of 
the @stablished Church. That Act against 
coffventicles, after having received the royal 
sanction, despite the declaration from Breda, 
came into operation just about a month after 
the date of the foregoing letter. lt was to 
continue in force for three years, and it de- 
creed that “If any person above sixteen 
years of age were convicted of being present 
at any meeting or conventicle, under color or 
pretence of any exercise of religion, in other 
manner than is allowed by the liturgy of the 


Church of England, he should be fined five| 


pounds; or, if he has no property, be im- 
prisoned three months. For the second of- 
fence ten pounds, or six months’ imprison- 
ment; and for the third offence to be trans- 
ported for seven years; the offender's goods 
to be distrained for expenses of transporta- 
tion. In each case one-third of the fine to go 
to the informer.” 

How great were the sufferings of the 


ricious informers were to be found, after the 
~— of this most cruel Act, would be 
1arrowing to relate. However, these daunt- 
less refurmers could not be deterred from as- 
sembling to worship God according to their 
consciences, from the fear of punishment, 
therefore the prisons were soon crowded with 
Quakers. 

It is not probable that the King liked the 
new Act; but the needy monarch felt that he 
must either curtail his expenses, or sacrifice 
all minor considerations to the wishes of 
those who held the purse-strings of the nation. 
So his word of promise about liberty of con- 
science went for nothing, when set against 
his debts, his pleasures, and his other necessi- 
ties. 

Seeing no result but fair words from the 
appeals of the sisters to the King, George 
Fox and Margaret Fell wrote a statement of 
their cases, and that of the other Friends con- 
fined in Lancaster Castle, and sent it to Gil- 
bert Latey, in London, for presentation, be- 
fore the approaching assizes, both to the King 
and to the Lord Chancellor. The Conven- 
ticle Act did not apply to them, as it was not 
in existence when they were imprisoned. 





|George Fox had been treated with especial 


cruelty, at the instigation of Colonel Kirby, 
having been kept during the winter in soli- 
tary confinement in a miserable cell in the 





Friends in every part of the United King- 
dom, where intolerant churchmen and aya- 


castle, with unglazed apertures for the ad- 
mission of light, whilst awaiting his trial, 
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He therefore wrote some strong representa- 
tions of the cruelty of his treatment, and of 
the illegality of the preliminary proceeding 
of the magistrates towards persons who were 
not disloyal, and had committed no disloyal- 
ty or breach of the law. The original of 
Gilbert Latey’s reply, as follows, iis still in 
existence : 
‘‘ Lonpon, Ist of 7th mo. (September, ) 1664. 

“Dear G. F. and M. F..—Whom I un- 
feignedly love and dearly salute, these are to 

let you know that I have received your letter, 
and George Whitehead (who has been re- 
leased) drew me up the heads of it in a very 
good manner, and [ carried it to the Lord 

Albany as directed. He had been sick of 
late, and not very well when I came to him. 
I told him my business, and from whom it 
came; so when he had heard me what I had 
to say, this to me was his answer: ‘ That all 
was shut up, and nothing eould be done, and 
that neither the King nor Chancellor would 
do anything at all forus. Neither could any 
man be heard to speak for us. Then I told 
him of the unjustness of thy imprisonment 
[G. F.’s] and of the badness of the jury, and 
its being contrary to law, and that thou de- 
sired nothing but a [decent prison, and a] 
fair trial; that the thieyes and murderers 
had more liberty than thee, that thou wast 
locked up in a bad room, and Friends not 
suffered to come to speak to thee; and I told 
him I had a paper of it, and desired him that 
he would hand it. He told me he was sorry 
with all his heart, but he would tell me no 
lie ; he was sure nothing could be done, and 
he believed they did it on purpose to vex us. 
So I parted with him, as he said he could do 
nothing, for all the clergy were against us, 
therefore nothing could be done at all. Neither 
did he care to meddle with the paper; so I 
was fain to leave him. 

. “George Whitehead was a saying it might 
be well if we knew the judge who promised 
thee more liberty, that some might speak to 
him of it, and see if he would do anything in 
it. 

“So with my dear love to thee and dear 
Margaret Fell, and John Stubbs and the rest 
of Friends in prison, 

“T remain, thy assured friend, 
“GILBERT LaTEy.” 

The assizes having commenced, the trial of 
the Friends was resumed, by Margaret Fell 
being called to the bar before Judge Turner, 
and the indictment being read, the Judge ad- 
dressed the prisoner thus :— 

“Come, Mistress Fell, will you take the 
oath ?”? She answered, that the indictment 
declared the churchwardens had given infor- 
mation against her, on which information the 
indictment was founded. “I desire to know,” 


said she, “what that information was, and 
what the transgression was by which I came 
under this law.” 

Judge.—* Mistress Fell, you are here in- 
dicted, and you are here to answer, and to 
plead to your indictment.” 

M. F.—I am first to seek out the cause 
wherefore I am indicted. The law is made for 
the lawless and the transgressor, and except I 
be a transgressor, you have no law against 
me, neither ought you to have indicted me, 
My question is, of what matter of fact did 
the churchwardens inform? I was sent for 
and taken from my own house, from amongst 
my children and family, when I was about 
my outward occasions, and when I was in no 
meeting, neither was ita meeting-day. If I 
be a transgressor, let me know wherein.” 

Judge.—* You say well, the law is made 
for transgressors. But, Mistress Fell, do you 
go to church?” 

M, F.—*“I do go to church.” 

Judge.—* What Church ?” 

M., F.—* To the church of Christ.” 

Judge.—* But do you go to church amongst 
other people? You know what I mean.” 

M. #.—“ What dost thou calla church; 
the house or the people? The house, ye all 
know, is wood and stone; but if thou call the 
people a church, to that I shall answer. As 
for the Church of England, that now is, I 
was gathered unto the Lord’s Truth, for 
which I now stand a witness, and which 
Truth existed before the Church of England 
was a church. I was separated from the 
general [mode of] worship in the nation, 
when there was another power up than that 
which now is, and I was persecuted by that 
power which then was; and would yeu have 
us now to deny our faith, for which weave 
suffered so many years, and turn to your 
Church, contrary to our consciences ?” 

Judge.—* We spend time talking about 
these things, come to the matter in hand; 
what say you to the oath, and to the indict- 
ment?” 

M. F.—“TI say this to the oath, as I have 
said in this place before, Christ Jesus hath 
commanded me not to swear at all, and that 
is the only cause why I cannot take your 
oath, as the righteous Judge of heaven and 
earth knows. And this I do testify unto you 
here, where the Lord’s eye beholds us all, that 
for the matter or substance of the oath, and 
the end for which it was intended, I do own 
truth, faithfulness, and obedience to the 
King in all his just and lawful demands and 
commands; and the same power, and by 
virtue of the same Word, which hath com- 
manded me not to swear at all, the same 
doth bind me in my conscience that I can no 
more plot nor contrive against King Charles, 
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than I can disobey Christ Jesus his com- 
mands. I do also deny all Popish supremacy. 

“I do not refuse taking this oath only be- 
cause it is an oath of allegiance. I refuse it 
because it is an oath, seeing Christ Jesus hath 
said, ‘Swear not at all, neither by heaven, 
nor by earth, nor by any other oath. If I 
might gain the whole world for swearing an 
oath, [ could not; and whatever I have to 
lose this day for not swearing, I am willing 
to offer it up.” 

Judge.—“ What say you to the indict- 
ment ?” 

M. F.—* What should. I say? I am clear 
and innocent of wronging any man upon 
earth, as is my little child that stands by me 
here.” (She had little Rachel by the hand.) 
“Tf any have ought to lay to my charge, let 
them come forward and testify to it here be- 
fore you all, But if I be clear and innocent, 
you have no law against me. You have 
work enough to do without meddling with 
the innocent and them that fear the Lord.” 

A pause ensued. Colonel Kirby, who sat 
near the Judge, leaned over and whispered to 
him ; the Sheriff did the same. The prisoner 
fixed her eyes on Kirby and said, “No 
whispering; I should not have so many 
judges. If thou hast anything, Colonel Kir- 
by, to lay to my charge, come down here and 
testify against me. Here is one Judge [who 
has a right to judge the case] he represents 
the King’s person and his power, and that I 
own.” ‘ No, Mistress Fell,” said the Judge, 
recognising the impropriety of their whispers, 
“T will not heed them.” He then desired 
the Jury to take notice that the prisoner re- 
fused the oath of allegiance. 

Margaret Fell spoke again; when she 
paused, the Judge said to the Jury,—* Are 
you all agreed?” They replied in the af- 
firmative. “For whom have you found it?” 
“For the King.” 

“Then I spake to the Judge,” says M. F., 
“and told him I had counsel to plead to my 























indictment. He said he would hear them 
afterwards, in arrest of judgment. So the 
Court broke up at that time.” “As I was 


stepping down to go my way, the Judge 
called me back again, and said: —‘ Mistress 
Fell, you wrote to me concerning the prisons, 
that they are bad and let rain in, and are 
not fit for people to lie in. I spoke to the 
‘Sheriff of it, and the Sheriff said he did not 
know.’ I answered, ‘ the Sheriff did know, 
and hath been told of it several times,—now 
it is raining, and if you will send to see at this 
present moment you may know whether they 
are fit for any people to lie in or not.’ Colo- 
nel Kirby stood up and spake to the Judge, 
to excuse the Sheriff, and the badness of the 
room.. I spake to him and said, ‘If you 
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were to lie in it yourselves [Kirby and the 
Sheriff,] you would think it hard; but your 
minds are in cruelty. 
hath committed ten of our Friends, and put 
them in a cold room with nothing but bare 
boards to lie on, where they have lain several 
nights, some of them ancient men above 
threescore years of age, and known to be 
honest men—yet they were not even given 
liberty to shift for themselves for beds.’ Then 
the Judge spake to them and said they should 
let them have prisons fit for men, with several 
more such-like words.” 


William Kirby here 


Twice more Margaret Fell appeared at the 


bar, and her lawyers pleaded, but all in vain. 
On the 21st of 7th mo. (9th mo.) 1664, Judge 
Turner passed sentence of premunire against 
her, by which she was outlawed—condemned 
to imprisonment for life, and all her proper- 
ty, personal and real, was confiscated to the 
Crown. 
sook her in that period of extremity ; looking 
back on it long after she said, “ The Great 
God of heaven and earth supported my spirit 


But neither faith nor courage for- 


under that severe sentence, so that I was not 
terrified, but gave Judge Turner this answer: 
—‘ Although I am out of the King’s pro- 
tection, I am not out of the protection of the 
Almighty God.’” 

With the prospect before her of the con- 
fiscation of all her property and the sentence 
of imprisonment for life, that widowed mother 
retired from the Court. Pressing her young- 
est little darling to her heart, she commended 
her to the care of the Lord; and taking an 
affectionate leave of her other beloved chil- 
dren with the assurance that God would 
watch over them for good, she returned to 
her damp, gloomy prison. But even there 
the light of the Divine presence shone around 
her ; peace and comfort from the Most High 
filled her soul. She rested under the con- 
viction that the Lord in His own time would 
bring light out of darkness, good out of evil, 
—and that her suffering would eventually 
bear fruit to His praise. 

(To be continued.) 


om ——~+6 > 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


ANSWER TO AN INQUIRY. 


In No. 45 of the present volume is an in- 
quiry for light or for Friends’ opinion on a 
passage of Scripture, John xiv. 13, which 
kindled a feeling of brotherly love which 
causes me to speak, saying, “Seek, brother, 
and thou shalt find.” There is a spirit in 
man, and the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth it understanding. By living up to the 
law of our higher nature, and developing our 
spiritual understanding, the Mosaic veil will 
be removed, and the spiritual meaning or 
understanding of Scripture will shine forth 
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like the noonday sun. Seek on, brother, and 
it will be revealed to thee. 
Columbus, Mich. A. C. D. 


ANSWER TO AN INQUIRY. 

To ask in the name of Christ is to ask in 
the power of the Spirit, for we know not what 
to pray for as we ought; but as the Spirit it- 
self maketh intercession, and these petitions 
are always in accordance with the will of 
God,—hence always answered,—the Father 
is glorified in his own begettings. I some- 
times think the Christian’s prayer is all com- 
prised in the few words, “ Thy will be done.” 


S. H. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PRAYER. 
The inquiry in the last No. of Friends’ In- 
telligencer, as to “what Friends understand 


by asking in the name of Jesus Christ,” re- | 


ferring to the text, John, xiv. chap., 13th verse, 
arrested my attention from the evidence it 
bore of sincerity and integrity of purpose. 
My own mind having been at different times 
occupied upon the same subject, which em- 
braces the most interesting and solemn one 
of prayer, I feel a willingness simply to ex- 
the conclusions to which my judgment 
as arrived. 

I trust every one believes that the idea 
designed to be conveyed is a Truth; and 
hence it must accord with a// Truth, and, con- 
sequently, with the experience of the pure- 
hearted and with the manifestations to our 
enlightened spirit and consciousness, which 
are the strongest possible evidences of Truth. 

Now, although the blessed Jesus says, 
“ Ask and ye shall receive,” it is the experi- 
ence of all that every petition or prayer is not 
granted. “ Ye ask and receive not, because 
ye ask amiss.” James iv. 3. 

All the purposes of Deity must be just, true, 
good, pure and the very best in all things that 
possibly can be, so that any change what- 
ever would necessarily be injurious. 





soul with the Spirit of God in true prayer,— 
which renders the engagement so purifying 
and strengthening to the spiritual nature, 
and estsblishes the condition in which the 
breathing of the heart is, ‘ Nevertheless, not 
as J will, but as Thou wilt,” with the peaceful 
and confiding assurance that all will be the 
very best that possibly can be. Let the season 
of true, secret prayer be often sought. It 
brings the heart nearer to God than any 
other engagement ; and even though what ig 
immediately petitioned for may not be granted, 
the soul will be strengthened in patient resig- 
nafion to the Divine will. 

The preceding view seems to accord with 
what Paul expresses, Romans, viii. 26, 27. 
“ Likewise, the Spirit also helpeth our in- 
firmities; for we know not what we would 
pray for as we ought; but the Spirit itself 
maketh intercession for us, with groanings 
which cannot be uttered. And He that 
searcheth the heart, knoweth the mind of the 
Spirit, because He maketh intercession for 
the saints according to the will of God.” 

The interesting and instructive account of 
Saul and Ananias in the 9th chapter of Acts, 
and that of Cornelius and Peter in the 10th 
chapter, are both to the same effect that has 
been adverted to, manifesting a harmonious 
enlightenment among the spirits of the 
servants of God, all in obedience to His will, 
and, under His guidance, tending to the spirit- 
ual growth and edification one of another, 
and thus glorifying the Everlasting Father. 

The history of Elijah and Ahab in regard 
to rain, (1 Kings, chaps. 17 and 18,) tends to 
the same point. The language of Elijah to 
Ahab (xvii. 1,) “ As the Lord liveth, before 
whom I stand, there shall not be dtw nor 
rain these years, but according to my word,” 
indicates that he spoke as the prophet of the 
Lord, and was dependent to know the mind 
of the Lord, when to pray that there should 
be no rain, and when to pray that there 
should be rain, in accordance with the will of 


A prayer which will be answered must be | the Most High; that thus the power of the 
in harmony with the Divine mind and pur-| God of Israel, in whose name the prophet 
pose. God sees the future, as well as the| spake, might be magnified in the minds of 
past and present. He has the view of all | the king and his people, and they be drawn 


time and events before Him, and knows what 
is and will be best; and that it is His will to 
dispense to all. Hence, the Spirit of true 
prayer is that in which the soul is wholly in- 
fluenced by the Spirit of God, so that its 
aspirations will be in harmony with His mind 
and will; and any petition it is strengthened 
to utter or make in this condition of con- 
sciousness, undisturbed, will accord with the 
Divine will, and will be granted. “ Your 
Father knoweth what things ye have need of 
before ye ask‘Him.” 


It is this oneness—this entire union of the | black with clouds and wind, and there was 


into obedience to Him. 

Again, in the xviii. chapter, there is the 
same evidence. When there had long been 
no rain, it says, “ The Lord came unto Elijah 
in the third year, saying, Go, show thyself 
unto Ahab, and J will send rain upon the 
earth.” “And Elijah said unto Ahab, Get 
thee up, eat and drink, for there is a sound of 
abundance of rain. And Elijah went up to 
the top of Carmel: and he cast himself down 
upon the earth [in prayer], and put his face 
between his knees. And the heaven was 
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a great rain,” which the Lord had previously 
said to Elijah he would send upon the earth, 
the prayer of the prophet thus harmonizing 
with the mind and will of God. 

“ The effectual, fervent prayer of a right- 
eous man availeth much,” (James vy. 16,) 
because, he being righteous, his spirit is in 
harmony or union with the Spirit of God, 
and what he is thus enabled to pray for in a 
continuous harmony of feeling, and an un- 
broken trust, will accord with the mind and 
will of the Holy One, and will be granted. 

No form of words can constitute prayer. 
The utterances or aspirations of true prayer 
must be from the immediate promptings of 
the Holy Spirit, to whose influences the soul 
engaged in supplication is brought in humble 
and confiding union, obedience and resigna- 
tion. 

In the language of the blessed Jesus, then, 
“ Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that 
will I do,” “My name” I understand to 
mean obedience to and conformity with the 
mind and will of God; and “ that will I do,” 
to imply what is thus asked for will be ac- 
complished by the wisdom and power of God, 
it being in accordance with His gracious pur- 

se. 

The context of the chapter (John xiv.) 
whence this text is taken, shows that Jesus 
was endeavoring to comfort his disciples, by 
bringing them to understand that he spoke 
the mind and will of the Father, to increase 
their faith, and that if they see him and obey 
him (that is the Spirit of God by which he 
was governed), they see and obey God. “He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 
“The words that I speak unto you I speak 
not of myself; but the Father that dwelleth 
in me, He doeth the works.” 

In like manner as in prayer, blessing and 
cursing do not and cannot consist in the 
words uttered. These of themselves or in 
the mere will of man can effect nothing. It 
is only when uttered ip harmony with the 
Divine mind and by the promptings of the 
Spirit of God, as indicating His purpose, that 
what is declared exists or will take place. 

The Prophet Balaam understood this well, 
when Balak sent for him to “come and curse 
Israel,’ Numbers, chaps. 23 and 24. He said 
unto Balak, “ Lo, I am come unto thee; have 
I now any power at all to say anything? the 
word that God putteth in my mouth, that shall 
I speak.” . 

“And Balaam took up his parable, and 
said, Balak has brought me from Aram, out 
of the mountains of the East, saying, ‘ Come 
curse me Jacob, and come, defy Israel.’ How 
shall J curse whom God hath not cursed ? 
and how shall J defy whom the Lord hath 
not defied. God is not a man that He should 


lie, nor the son of man that He should re- 
pent; hath He not said, and shall He not do 
it? or hath He spoken, and shall He not 
make it good? Behold, [ have received 
commandment to bless. He hath blessed, 
and J cannot reverse it. He hath not beheld 
iniquity in Jacob, neither hath He seen per- 
verseness in Israel; the Lord his God ig 
with him, and the shout of a king is among 
them. Gud brought them out of Egypt. 
Surely there is no enchantment against 
Jacob, neither is there any divination against 
Israel. How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob! 
and thy tabernacles, O Israel! As _ the 
valleys are they spread forth; as gardens by 
the river’s side; as trees which the Lord hath 
planted.” So safe are those whose trust is 
in God! He turns the evil purposes of men 
into blessings. 

It is the belief of Friends that these great 
favors of discerning the purposes of the Most 
High through the revelations of His Spirit 
are yet continued to the faithful and devoted 
servants of God, and on this belief rests the 
force and importance of the comprehensive 
injunction of George Fox, “ Mind the Light.” 
To live in the Spirit, to walk by the Spirit, 
and to speak and act with the Spirit, and 
thus be spiritually minded and know life and 
peace—this is the high privilege of all. To 
this are all called. Here is the condition of 
true prayer. Here is the only foundation 
upon which repose the hope and trust of the 
true Friend. “Mind the Light,”—that is, 
live up humbly and faithfully, day by day, 
in every thought and act, and in all engage- 
ments, to the higher convictions of right and 
duty which are revealed to our watchful con- 
sciousness ; then is the whole law and every 
requirement of us fulfilled, for these convic- 
tions are the voice of God to our souls. 

BexgaMIN HALLoWELL. 
Sandy Spring, Md., 1st mo. 14th, 1869. 





We have received the following, with the 
request that it might be published. We com- 
ply cheerfully, though we think the Friend 
who forwarded the extract is under a wrong 
impression, if he supposes that there are many 
First-day Schools which are “but as intro- 
ductory to regular theological institutions.” 
Our views in relation to these schools have 
been briefly stated in an editorial so recently, 
that we think it unnecessary to repeat them. 
It is our conviction that in order that the 
great work be rightly performed, teachers 
must be impressed with the necessity of seek- 
ing wisdom and strength from the Fountain 

| of good, and if they iabor under such an in- 
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fluence, their efforts will receive the Divine 
blessing. Eps. 
EXTRACT FROM A LETTER. 


Thou asks my views on the subject of First- 
day Schools. My judgment is, so far as they 
— moral improvement, they will be 

neficial. But when any thing foreign to 
this object is introduced, { think it may do 
much harm; for instance, when it impresses 
upon the minds of children the idea that they 
must believe, or take for granted, things 
which they do not comprehend. Matters that 
tend to build up sectarzanism, or fill the mind 
with traditions, which can neither profit in 
childhood nor advanced age, but which, being 
taught by those in whom the child has confi- 
dence, becomes deeply fixed in its mind, 
growing stronger and more unyielding with 
increase of years, until, like the traditional 
religion of the Pharisee, it may be so tena- 
ciously held as to exclude the True Light. 

With regard to debates on Scriptural sub- 
- in such schools, or elsewhere, I have not 

n able to perceive ary substantial benefit 
resulting from them. Though we consult all 
history—all books of controversy on religious 
subjects—we shall find that but little good 
has ever resulted therefrom. That which 
does not inculcate or encourage practical 
righteousness is no better than a dependence 
upon the “letter which kills,” for practical 
truth is what is necessary to the condition of 
man, and essential to his wants; at least, so I 
find it in my own case, and so I understand 
the teachings of Jesus. 

Truth needs not the argument of men, how- 
ever ingeniously framed, to uphold it; but 
man cannot properly fulfil Ais mission here 
without Truth is the foundation of his work. 





BLASTING AND MILDEW. 
. BY HUGH MACMILLAN. 
Concluded from page 743. 

The fourth species of blight which I shall 
mention is mi/dew. This term is very vague 
and unsatisfactory. By the Hebrews it was 
employed in the most general sense, to desig- 
nate all the diseases of vegetables caused by 
fungi, and often including very different 
plants. In modern times the term is hardly 

‘better understood. It represents no definite 
idea, or a very different idea to different in- 
dividuals. The farmer, the vine-grower, the 
hop-cultivator, the gardener, the housewife, 
apply it indiscriminately to the effect pro- 
duced by different species, and even genera, 
of fungi upon the objects of their care. Speak- 
ing with scientific accuracy, the term “ mil- 


dew” should be restricted to that disease of 


corn which is caused by the fungus known to 
botanists as the Puccinia graminis. It is de- 






























rived from the Saxon words Mchl-thau, mean- 
ing meal-dew. Although familiar to the till 
er of the soil from the earliest ages, it is only 
since the beginning of this century that its 
true character as a vegetable parasite has 
been known, 
simply as a meteorological product, or a dis- 
eased appearance of the corn itself. It makes 
its appearance in the corn-fields in May or 
June, and first takes possession of the lower 
green leaves, which become sickly, and break 
out through the skin which rises round them 
in blisters, into rusty patches, as though the 
corn-stalk had been powdered with red ochre, 
Examined under the microscope, these red 
patches resolve themselves into dense masses 
of round one-celled spores, rising from the 
midst of delicate branched threads, which in- 
sinuate themselves in a complete network 
amongst the cells of the diseased leaf. At 
this stage of growth, mildew presents so close 
a resemblance to rust that it is regarded by 
some as a mere form of it. 
later, however, it presents some differences, 
Not only is it more abundant than before, 
but it changes its color gradually from a 


Previously it was regarded 


A month or two 


rusty red to a deep brown tint, and under the 
microscope its spores become pear-shaped, 


each tapering — into a stalk—and 


also two-celled, each cel) filled with granular 
contents. Finally, when the corn ‘is nearly 
or fully ripe, the straw and the culm are pro- 
fusely streaked with blackish spots, ranging 
in length from a minute dot to an inch. 
This is the fully developed mildew, and, once 
seen, is not likely to be mistaken for anything 
else. It is very common on all the cereals 
grown in this country, and also on many 
of the grasses, aud often proves wery in- 
jurious. Its effect seems to be to mg 
the sap intended to nourish the grain, which, 
consequently, becomes shrivelled and de 


ficient in nutritive matter, yielding a super - 


abundance of inferior bran. When the fun- 
gus is abundant, a field which promises well 
in the blossoming time grievously disappoints 
the farmer in the harvest and the threshing 
season ; the reason of the deficit being often 
wrapped up in mystery to him. 

Such are the blights which affect the cereal 
crops in this country. They occur on all 
narts of the plants infested. One is found on 
the straw; another on the leaves and chaff; 
a third attacks the flower, and a fourth the 
grain. At no stage of growth is the wheat- 
plant free from some species or other. Sea- 
son after season, as regularly as the corn 
grows, so regularly do these parasitic fungi 
appear with it. They have become at cer- 
tain periods epidemic, like the plagues and 
pestilences in human history. They have re- 
peatedly caused famines in our own and in 
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other countries. In this form they were 
familiar to the Jews and the Romans of old, 
and were common in the Middle Ages. And 
though now, owing to an improved system of 
agriculture, they seldom inflict wide-spread 
suffering, yet they have become chronic, and 
every season duly levy a lighter or a heavier 
tax upon the produce of the fields—without 
any hope ofits being repealed. The geographi- 
cal range of these parasites is co-extensive 
with that of the corn. They have followed 
the march of cultivation into the wilderness ; 
and wherever new ground has been broken 
up for the growth of human bread, there 
they have sprung up though unknown before. 
On the virgin soils of new colonies, they 
spread with the same rapidity as on the ex- 
hausted fields of old countries. They are 
weg naturalized amid the fern-brakes of 
ew Zealand, and in the clearings in the 
primeval forests of Canada. They are found 
conspiring with the inhospitable climate, 
against the scanty produce which the Peru- 
vian peasant wrings from the lofty table- 
lands of the Andes.; and the Laplander re- 
gards their presence with dread amid the 
pitiable rye-fields, which struggle into exist- 
ence on the borders of the Polar ocean, 
Every species of cereal has a parasitic fungus 
of itsown, The maize or Indian corn of the 
New World is attacked by a virulent smut 
called Ustilago Maydis; a kind of bunt com- 
mits great ravages among the fields of Sor- 
ghum or durra, a grain extensively grown in 
Africa and Asia. Rice and millet are infest- 
ed with several kinds of smut and rust, which 
occasionally prove very destructive. Thus, 
ever! where, these insidious parasites, possess- 
ing the power of indefinite extension and 
localization, lie in wait to frustrate the good- 
ness which is crowning the year, and to dis- 
appoint the hopes of the harvest. 
The cereals, however, are not the only food 
— which are exposed to the attacks of 
lasting and mildew. Not a single plant 
which man cultivates, but is the prey of some 
species or other of fungus. The produce of 
the garden and the field, luxuries and neces- 
saries, are destroyed and polluted by these 
vegetable harpies. Some plants are more 
susceptible than others, having no less than a 
dozen parasites; but on every cultivated 
plant two or three species establish them- 
selves. Onions, cabbages, turnips, beetroot, 
peas, spinach, gourds, in short all the green 
crops we raise, often suffer severely from this 
scourge. In wet seasons and damp localities 
they spread like wildfire, and destroy every- 
thing beforethem. Leprous mildews of differ- 
ent species are now and then fearfully fatal 






































to the coffee plantations of Ceylon, the orange 
groves of St. Michael, the olive woods in the 


south of Europe, the mulberry-trees of Syria 
and China, and the cotton-fields of India. 
The leaves of these different plants, upon the 
produce of which the welfare and industry of 
whole provinces depend, are clothed on such 
occasions literally with sackcloth and ashes. 
Vegetable epidemics have raged with fearful 
violence over our fields and garders. The 
hop, the vine, the potato, the peach have 
been nearly extirpated by the Oidium and 
the Botrytis; and their cultivation is still 
rendered exceedingly precarious in wet sea- 
sons from the same cause. 
of famine followed in some places in the wake 
of these epidemics, and the violent commo- 
tions which they stirred up in society have 
not yet subsided. 
these wide-spread plagues are different from 
those of the cereal group. 
moulds, and consist of a web of delicate 
threads, penetrating the tissue of the plants 
on which they grow, and producing clusters 
of little jointed stalks bearing oval-shaped 
fruit. A lovelier spectacle than these moulds 
present under a microscope it is impossible to 
conceive. 
quate idea of the forests of crystalline vege- 
tation with their transparent trunks and 
their wildering mazes of exquisite flowers and 
bead-like fruit, growing in snowy purity on a 
fragment of potato-leaf, or a small bit of de- 
cayed grape-skin. One can gaze at them un- 
weariedly for hours, marvelling at the inex- 
haustible fulness of glory which God must 
possess, when He can afford to lavish so 


All the horrors 


The fungi concerned in 


They are called 


No language can give an ade- 


much of it on objects so mean and insignifi- 


cant. Beauty such as theirs— beauty nowise 
essential to the performance of their functions 
—is surely the stamp of God upon all the 


works of His hands, by which we recognise 
their excellency and perfection. 

All these blights and mildews on the corn- 
crops and the green-crops may well be called 
by God, “My great army.” Individually 
minute and insignificant, by the sheer force 
of untold numbers they are mightier for harm 
than storms and earthquakes. They have 
been fearfully and wonderfully made for 
their dread work. No less than four kinds 
of fructification—spores, acrospores, zoospores, 
oospores,—have been discovered on the same 
plant, each capable of reproducing it. When 
one mode fails, another is developed to take 
its place, so that absolute failure, even in the 
most unfavorable circumstances, is almost 
impossible. The germs produced by these 
different kinds of fructification are of various 
sizes and different powers of germination, so 
that, when a large-sized seed fails to find a 
lodgment in the pores and cells of plants, a 
smaller one is sure to succeed ; and the con- 


| ditions that prevent the growth of one kind 
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of seed will prove favorable toanother. Thus 


armed at all points, provided against all 
emergencies, the seeds of these moulds and 
. mildews go forth on their work of destruction. 
They are produced, besides, in incalculable 
myriads. On one individual mould upwards 
of ten millions of spores have been counted. 
One acre of mildewed wheat will produce 
seeds sufficient to inoculate the whole of the 
wheat of the United Kingdom. The atmos- 
phere is charged to an inconceivable extent 
with them; the soil of every field is sown 
thick with them. Almost every grain of 
corn, or wheat, or barley, from the finest sam- 
ples, is found, under the microscope, to have 
one or more seeds adhering to itshusk. They 
effect an entrance either through the roots or 
by the stomata or breathing-pores of the plants 
they infest ; and hardly ever can these organs 
perform their functions of inhalation or as- 
similation, without taking in from the atmos- 
phere or the soil one or more of these spor- 
ules. It is indeed a fortunate circumstance 
that they refuse to grow generally except in 
stagnant, ill-drained places, and under pecu- 
liar conditions of warmth and moisture ; for 
otherwise, if, quick with life as they are, they 
were to germinate wherever they alighted, 
the fig-tree would not blossom, and there 
would be no fruit in the vines, the labor of 
the olive would fail, and the fields would 
yield no meat. 

Solemn thoughts in the summer season 
arise in my mind, as I go out, like Isaac, to 
meditate in the fields at eventide. I see a 
rich table preparing for a hungry world in 
the presence of innumerable enemies. I see 
Ormuzd and Ahriman—the powers of light 
and darkness—contending for the harvest ; 
the sunshine and the breeze quickening and 
ripening it, and baleful parasites lying in 
wait under the shadow of the dark cloud to 
convert its milk into poison. I seem to see, 
in every dark head of smut and bunt among 
the corn, the vision of the black horse of the 
third seal, and its rider, holding the balances 
in his hand, proclaiming, “A measure of 
wheat for a penny, and three measures of 
barley fora penny.” It appears to me that 
God’s design in allowing these black fungoid 
ears to spring up year after year among the 
healthy crop, is just to show us the “ hidings 
of His power ;” to show us how easily, if it so 
pleased Him, He could let loose these de- 
structive agencies to break the staff of bread 
and cover the Jand with desolation and woe. 
And when | find that, as the season advances, 
these ominous heralds of famine disappear, 
and the golden harvest fills, in all the beauty 
and fulness of its promise, the emerald cup of 
the hills, I seem to hear the voice of the 


Merciful One, in the midst of the four living | 
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creatures symbolical of creation, restraining 
the ravages of the black horse, and saying to 
its blasting and mildew, “See that ye hurt not 
the oil and the vine.” The destroying angel, 
whose waft is famine, the tremor of whose 
plume is death, folds his wings and stays his 
hand now, as of yore, by the threshing-floor 
of Araunah. And there, where the plague 
has been stayed and the shadow of famine 
dispersed, let us rear an altar; and, besought 
by the mercies of God, dedicate the threshing 
instruments and the first-fruits, and yield our- 
selves a living sacrifice unto the great Hus- 
bandman. And thus we shall fear no blast- 
ing or mildew ; bread shall be given to us; 
goodness and mercy will follow us all the 
days of our life; and we shall at last rejoice 
in the great harvest-home of heaven, and 
shall hunger no more, for the Lamb that is in 
the midst of the throne shall feed us. 

SCRAPS FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 

Those of us who are permitted to remain 
longest on the stage of life have to pay the 
penalty of many bereavements; but I have 
an unshaken confidence that all things are 
ordered in Divine wisdom. It has been said 
wisely by some one, that nothing can be an” 
evil that is so universal and so inevitable as 
death. 





I suppose a transient cloud has obscured 
the radiance of the Sun of righteousness, who 
is, in himself, always the same, but sometimes 
obscured to our vision by our doubts and 
fears, or by the interposition of the earthly 
nature with which we are connected. These 
seasons of trial are doubtless good for us, in 
order that we may feel our weakness and lean 
upon His all-sustaining arm, that is ever near 
to sustain those who trust therein. 

Although we know these things, I find 
sometimes there is comfort and help in being 
reminded of them by a fellow traveller, for 
thus the pure mind may be stirred up by wa 
of remembrance. It is the same also wit 
regard to gospel ministry. We who are called, 
as we believe, into that service, and at times 
are brought under the baptizing power of Di- 
vine Truth while ministering to others, are no 
less grateful than they are, to have the Foun- 
tain unsealed by the instrumentality of our 
brethren and sisters. Hence I rejoice when 
our meeting is visited by the Lord’s messen- 
gers, and the holy oil flows from vessel to 
vessel, 

No doubt it is the intention of Divine 
Goodness to unite His servants together more 
closely in the fellowship of the gospel, by 
making them mutually helpful to each other. 


I felt a little comforted by the aid of thy 
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spirit on Fourth-day afternoon, and went 
home with more of cheerful trust than I have 
felt for a long time, and then thy note caused 
the cup to overflow. I feel that for all the 
blessings dispensed—and they are indeed 
many—increased and cheerful dedication is 
called for, and I trust will be rendered. I 
am glad thou alluded to thyself; I would 
often like to know how thou art faring, and 
when I think of thee and the mission with 
which thou art entrusted, I want to be near 
thee and hold up thy hands, and say to thy 
fearful heart, “ Be strong—fear not.” I know 
there is but One whg can say this effectually, 
but I want to encourage thee to obey with 
cheerful alacrity even the “pointing of the 


finger.” 
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PARENTS AND CHILDREN.—Second often 
in importance to the feeling itself is its 
manifestation, especially if it be that of an 
earnest concern for the welfare of a beloved 
child. An examination of this view has ap- 
peared to us to involve much more than on 
a cursory glance may be adjudged to it. 

We believe an earnest heartfelt concern for 
the welfare of those under our charge ought 
to be availing. Those who have the care of 
children are often discouraged because their 
labor appears to be so nearly fruitless. Why 
is it so? If we examine closely, we will 
sometimes find it is because the manifestation 
is not in proportion to the extent, or warmth, 
or earnestness of the feeling. Ifthe feeling, 
however earnest, or the concern, however 
deeply religious, or the love, however purely 
parental, be confined within our own breasts, 
we cannot reasonably expect the children to 
be influenced thereby. A child is undoubt- 
edly drawn more closely to a parent if privi- 
leged to enjoy a manifestation of parental 
concern, than when this is withheld ; for then 
the child’s heart is deprived of that which is 
its due, and which would prove a healthful 
aliment, and promote the growth of those af- 
fections, which return more than double mea- 
sure of consolation to the parent. 

The heart of a child, even while very 
young, craves a closer companionship with a 
parent than it often receives. A personal 
companionship is generally allowed them, 


but they are too often shut out from an inti- 
mate knowledge of those exercises or conflicts 
on their behalf, which most parents know 
and which they think their children are too 
young or too thoughtless to share. Under 
these feelings they often ho'd secret counsel 
with each other concerning the welfare of 
those dear to them; but were the objects of 
this parental anxiety sometimes admitted to 
share these serious conferences, we believe 
the good results could scarcely be estimated ; 
for when children through this close and 
confidential companionship see and feel the 
concern of a parent, and recognize the ground 
upon which it is based, we believe there are 
few among them who would disregard such 
a claim upon their affections and duty. 

We know of one who was blest with up- 
right, concerned parents, and yet this person, 
after having now arrived at mature age, can 
look back over the years of childhood and 
youth, without being able to recall a single 
instance in which this concern was manifested 
by expression, That it existed, there was no 
doubt. It was shown bya watchful care and 
a kind parental restraint, but there was a 
sense of loss felt by the child for want of that 
close companionship which would have been 
known had the feelings of the parents been 
more freely shared. 

In conclusion, we express our belief that 


the view which often obtains, that a child at. 


an early age cannot even measurably sympa- 
thize with the deep feelings of a parent, closes 
an avenue through which, were it kept open, 
much pure enjoyment and mutual benefit 
would be derived. 

Try it parents. Test it for yourselves, and 
see if there be not truth in our testimony. 


In corroboration of the foregoing, we ap- 
pend an extract from “ Home Life,” by John 
F. W. Ware. “As another law of home in- 
tercourse, I should say, not only have and 
show that you have confidence in your chil- 
dren, but, give your confidence to them, I 
think as children grow into years, they de- 
sire to have their confidence reciprocated, 
and I suspect parents would gain very much 
if they now and then took their children, even 
while very young, into their confidence. I 
well remember the effect of such confidence 
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upon my boyhood, how it drew me toward 
my father and how he trusted me, asked and 
took my advice, explained his purpose and 
left me to work it out. I allude to this, be- 
cause I think it an important thing in domes- 
tic intercourse, which is not apt to be thought 
of, and which will help to cement and bind 
parents and children just at that dangerous 
transition season, when they are outgrowing 
the tutelage of childhood and putting on the 
self-sufficiency of youth. There are coming 
up every now and then, in every household, 
matters which excite the curiosity of chil- 
dren, which we exalt into mysteries by our 
secrecy or evasion. There are very many 
matters upon which a growing child is capa- 
ble of expressing an opinion; there are many 
things in which your boy or your girl can 
help you, if you only think so; and it were 
far better for both you and them to put con- 
fidence in them, than that they should feel 
that they are passed by for others. Your own’ 
child is not unfrequently a better adviser 
than a stranger of twice his years and general 
wisdom ; and if he were not, the mere show- 
ing of a disposition to trust him in your af- 
fairs is a valuable aid to the strengthening of 
his character and the establishment of a just 
self-respect. We err greatly, and ourselves 
lose much, by not leaning more on the gener- 
ation that rises about us. I think this may 
be the cne thing that youth wants at that 
dangerous transition season,—that neutral 
ground between childhood and manhood,— 
to prevent its running from the control of 
home to those dangerous scenes and com- 
panionships, which pay the coveted respect to 
its advancing years. What is perhaps the 
cunning of the world should be the wisdom 
of the parent. It is not policy alone, but the 
mutual good of each, that should lead 


parents to give their confidence to their chil- 
dren.” 


From Wilmington, Del—*“In_ response to 
circular received this morning, I have to say 
that I will take four additional shares of 
stock in Swarthmore College, and enclose a 
check for $100 to thy order.” 

From Delaware County, Pa.— I hereby 
acknowledge the receipt of circular, but with 
my slender means and the many demands 
which seem to have prior claims on me, I do 
not feel warranted in laying myself under 
further liabilities at present. If, however, as 
the time for handing in the money approaches, 

I should find that I can with propriety ad- 
vance something on eagh share of stock as 
suggested, I shall gladly do so.” , 

From Burlington County, N. J—* The cir- 
cular in relation to Swarthmore College is 
received. Please find my check for $50, which, 
according to the circular, entitles me to two 
shares of stock. From what I hear of the 
character of the building and from the energy 
of the Managers, I think they have proved 
themselves entitled to the full confidence of 
those interested, and hope they may not be 
discouraged,—where there is a determined 
will there is generally a way.” 

From Bucks County, Pa.—* I received your 
communication enclosing a subscription paper, 
aud while I feel deeply interested in the suc- 
cess of its completion, I do not feel in circum- 
stances at present to add anything more to 
the trifle already subscribed. I am a widow 
in quite limited circumstances. With desires 
for its speedy completion, I subscribe, &c.” 

From Wilmington, Del.—* It is not conve 
nient for me at present to comply with your 
request. You have, however, my earnest 
wishes for your success in procuring the ne- 
cessary funds for the completion of Swarth- 
more.” 

Another.—“ The circulars respecting Swarth- 
more College were received this morning. I 
respond promptly, that you may depend upon 
the contribution on the amount of shares I 
hold as early as I can make it convenient.” 

From Gloucester County, N. J—* TI lately 
received a circular on the subject of an in- 
creased subscription to Swarthmore College. 
In answer, I am willing to state some of the 
reasons why I have not heretofore responded 
to such calls. 1 think Society has long 
suffered for want of greater facilities for ob- 
taining a good common education; and an 
Institution where the great bulk of our mem- 
bers could be accommodated, either immedi- 
ately or through teachers instructed therein, 
and thus the benefit of such an education be 
generally diffused, has been greatly needed ; 
and it was with a view to such an institution 
that I made a small subscription in the early 
part of the concern, and for such a one suffi- 
cient funds have long since been obtained. 







































SwartuMore CoLiece.—We have been 
handed the following extracts from the corres- 
pondence of Edward Parrish, President of 
Swarthmore College, in response to the recent 
appeal of the Board of Managers for an ad- 


ditional payment of ten dollars on each share 
of the stock : 
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“The concern as now in prospect seems a 
different affair, and if I am rightly informed, 
will be one of which the benefits can only be 
enjoyed by a few of the wealthier members, 
which must increase rather than lessen the 
disparity in the literary attainments of So- 
ciety. With these views, and without wish- 
ing to discourage those who are favored clear- 
ly to view the subject in a different light, I 
must be excused from any further action at 
present.” 

Reply.—* Thy letter has been duly re- 
ceived, and notwithstanding the great number 
of communications to which I have to re- 
spond, I think it due to thee and to the 
Managers of Swarthmore that I should call 
thy attentian to the fact that no change in 
the character of the proposed school has 
taken place since we started, except perhaps 
that it has had a rather larger scope given to 
it in deference to the views of such as thyself. 
It was never designed to come in competition 
with neighborhood schools, but rather to pro- 
mote and elevate these, by its influence upon 
the whole Society, through ‘the well qualified 
teachers which it will aim to send into every 
neighborhood. 

“The money subscribed has been well and 
economically spent upon the plot of ground 
and a plain and substantial building, not too 
large for the obvious requirements of the So- 
ciety. Those who think enough money has 
been expended already to have finished and 
opened such a school as we need must have a 
very limited idea of the educational demands 
of the Society; we continually find evidence 

that we have done wisely in laying out from 
the start for a large number to be well ac- 
commodated, and have every reason to be- 
lieve that the large majority of the stock- 
holders are well satisfied with the work thus 
E. Parris.” 


























Marziep, on the 17th of Twelfth month, 1868, in 
accordance with the order of the Society of Friends, 
at the house of Thos. Bonsall, Christiana, Lancaster 
Co., Pa., Avcustcs W. Cary, M. D., of Chester Co., 
and Mary Anna Bonsatt, of the former place. 

<acceaaocledliianoe es 

Diep, on the morning of the 17th inst., Bensamin 
Naytor, aged 63 years. 

—, on the Ist inst., Saran P. Epson, in the 58th 
year of her age ; a member of Philada. Mo. Meeting. 
, on the 16th inst., Mary T., daughter of 
Samuel T. and Sarah L. Child, aged 22 years. 

, on the 18th inst., at his residence, Penn’s 
Manor, Bucks Co., Hector C. Ivins. 

—, in Middletown, Bucks Co., Pa., on the 13th 
of Twelfth month, 1868, Wittiam MircHect, in the 
82d year of his age; a member and for many years 
an elder of Middletown Monthly Meeting. 

—, iu Middletown, Bucks Co., Pa., on the 13th 
of Fi.st month, 1869, of consumption, ABIGAIL, 
daughter of Edward Wildman, aged 19 years, 9 mos. 
and 23 days; a member of Middletown Monthly 
Meeting. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 
Those who were in attendance at Friends’ 


Social Lyceum on the 19th inst. enjoyed a rare 
intellectual treat. The entertainment con- 
sisted of a few select readings, given by Rachel 
W. Shoemaker, which occupied the hour 
usually devoted to a lecture. 


Her first selection was a poem entitled, 


“Over the River,’—a most beautiful and 
touching description of one meditating on the 
Spirit World, to which some loved one had 
departed. Her next, from the pen of Whit- 
tier, was “ Maud Miiller’—old and familiar 
to us all, yet perhaps never more fully ap- 
preciated. “This was followed by “State of 
the Soul,” the author of which is unknown to 
us, but it must be one who has seen and felt 
the blighting influence of the “dark bever- 
age.” An extract from Tennyson’s Lozley 
Hall was her next selection. “ High-tide on 
the Coast of Lincolnshire” by Jean Ingelow, 
was very well rendered. The “ Bells,” by 
E. A. Poe, ciosed the entertainment on her 
part. Quite a large audience was present, 
and felt rewarded for any effort made to be 
present on the occasion. 


FRIENDS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN. 
No, 19. 
The following letter, addressed to the Asso- 





ciation by one of its faithful teachers at 
Charleston, S. C., possesses so much of interest, 


and covers so many points of vital importance 
to the colored race in that section of country, 
that it was deemed best to offer it for publi- 
cation entire. In doing so, it may be well to 
call attention to their industrial efforts in the 
way of sewing. In this school, as well as in 
every other within our knowledge where it 
has been attempted, the results have been not 
only very gratifying, but of almost incalcu- 
lable benefit to the recipients of that kind of 
instruction. But to continue it, they must be 
furnished with materials ; and for the purchase 
of these, the Association has not the funds to 
appropriate. 

A special appeal is therefore made to our 
generous friends, either for contributions of 
suitable dry goods, or of the means to procure 
them. In this connection, it isscarcely worth 
while to allude to the “material aid” re- 
quisite for continuing the schools, asa perusal 
of the accompanying interesting epistle will 
at once show the necessity for this. 

In reference to the holiday presents, the writer 
would remark, that the funds of the Associa- 
tion are not used for their purchase, they 
being procured with private contributions 
made for that especial purpose ; and further, 
these presents were not confined to toys, (im- 
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portant as it is to gladden the hearts of the 
children,) but embraced a large number of 
useful articles, such as scarfs, gloves, hand- 
kerchiefs, knives, scissors, &c., &c. 
Philadelphia, First month, 1869. J. M. E. 
Mr. Pugzasant, 8. C., lst mo., 1869. 
Friends’ Assoc. forthe Aid and Elevation of Freedmen. 

Dear Friends.—I have felt a desire to write 
you what of interest has transpired in your 
school here ever since my return, but until 
the holidays, time has not offered. The short 
days fly so quickly by, that little is accom- 
plished but the regular school duties. 

The school was opened on the 18th of 
Eleventh month, and has been steadily in- 
creasing in size until the enrolment now 
numbers one hundred and fifty-five. The chil- 
dren are making steady progress in their 
studies, and very much has been their reform 
in conduct. When I remember how much 
care the recess used to be to me, for fear in 
their rude play or in anger they would injure 
themselves, and how now they play so peace- 
ably and kindly together,—this is one way I 
note a great change. Since the opening of 
school this term, but one child has had even 
to be spoken to at recess. When they cdllect 
In one room in the morning at the ‘opening 
exercises their deportment there for the large 
number collected in a small space is remark- 
able, so still and attentive to all that is said. 
On New Year’s day we celebrated it as being 
their Emancipation day. One room was 
cleared of all the desks and benches, and a 
large tree was fixed in the middle. This year 
we darkened it and lighted the tree, and the 
effect was very pleasing to the children. The 
candy and small toys graced the tree, and the 
larger presents were disposed upon three sep- 
arate tables, where the children could choose 
according to their rank in their class. They 
were all assembled around the tree, and re- 
peated the 23d and 100th Psalms and sung 
“ There is a Beautiful World.” We had one 
spectator from the North, William Jackson, 
(a cousin of Fanny’s.) He expressed much 
pleasure with their prompt recitations. The 
work of disposing of the presents was accom- 
plished for all in about twenty minutes, each 
supplied with a cornucopia filled with candy, 
and with a happy heart were soon comparing 
notes in the yard. I wish all the children 
who contributed presents could have seen the 
delight these children felt. Among the toys 
was a “grocery store” that was to be pre- 
sented to the boy who knew his tables best. 
There were so many boys in my school who 
felt confident that they could stand that little 
ordeal, that the trial had to be given to the 
boy who had the highest number of marks 
during the preceding month, and he was duly 
examined, repeating them before two teachers 


and five scholars, who felt anxious to see justice 
done; and the feat was accomplished to the 
satisfaction of all. He said them backwards, 
and did not make a falter or mistake. We 
asked him if he did not think he would be 
embarrassed saying them before two teachers 
and five critical scholars? He said no, he could 
say them anywhere, or anyhow. Such cer- 
tain knowledge as that, I told him, was 
always useful. He walked away with his 
“grocery store” very triumphantly. The 
presents were all substantial, and general 
satisfaction seemed to pervade all their minds, 
We have an interesting First-day school. I 
think there were about fifty present to-day ; 
being three teachers this year, with the help 
of one colored teacher we can instruct them 
separately, and hope to make some good im- 
pressions. I would be very glad to havea 
set of the Question books prepared by Jane 
Johnson, for the use of these children, they 
seem so much more suitable than most of the 
publications of the kind. As the weather 
becomes more settled the First-day school 
will be larger. There is one influence that 
always .detains them from attending,—they 
think they must be dressed differently to ap- 
ear on First-day. I do not know that they 
are different from the rest of humanity in this 
respect, but I have tried very hard to instil 
in their minds, if they are clean, all other con- 
siderations will be laid aside; but argument 
falls powerless. The sewing school is doing 
so much towards supplying their most pres- 
ing wants, that need of nice, neat sacques will 
soon not be a want among them. The sewing 
school is carried on successfully now with the 
aid of four colored dressmakers, who render 
efficient aid. Lizzie Heacock and myself take 
the last hour on Sixth-day afternoon to de- 
vote to sewing, while Fanny Gause takes the 
boys into a drawing class. I think there have 
been as many as fifty sacques made since va- 
cation, and it is a great relief to the teacher 
to have some of their rags removed from 
view. Some very liberal donations have been 
made to this enterprise, and it has always been 
an interesting part of the sehool to me, and I 
hope benevolence will prevail to an extent 
sufficient to keep it in operation during the 
year. The children who come to school as 
steadily as we oblige them to (mever missing 
five day: in the month) cannot earn their 
own living, much less clothe themselves, and 
their parents have a hard enough time to sup- 
port them while they are attending school. 
They have to make the effort to make the 
garment in the sewing school, and that seems 
to me better than to just give them the gar- 
ment already made. The grown people are 
having all kinds of experience now, incident 
to their condition of ignorance and their tran- 
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sition state. *They still cling to the idea of 
obtaining land, and many of them have strug- 
gled along and paid as much as one hundred 
dollars upon certain tracts, and the owner has 
given them imperfect titles, or in many cases 
become bankrupt, and could give none. And 
when they have money, they fear to put it 
anywhere to draw interest, they have so little 
confidence in the white people, and say they 
cannot read or write, and therefore fear to let 
the money out of their own possession. One 
old woman told me she had had fifty dollars 
for eight years, but did not want to lend it for 
fear she would lose it. I tried to explain to 
her how she could obtain interest, but she said 
it would do for them that could read and 
write, but it would not do for her. All she 
said she was willing to do was to buy a piece 
of ground with the money to leave to her 
daughter. Although nearly all the planters 
about here are so poor they can hardly get 
the necessaries of life, they will not part with 
their land to the colored people; they are so 
afraid of breaking down that caste that is so 
precious to them. The difference between 
the land owner and the cultivators of the 
soil is so great, that to mingle the two, which 
would so soon make prosperity here, is what 
is so obnoxious to them. ‘This prejudice 
must give way in time, but nothing but the 
pangs of hunger will ever bring these Southern 
people to it. They have got this much of 
their lesson learned, to be willing to dispose 
of some of their vast tracts of land to Northern 
men coming here desiring to plant, so as to 
retain and be able to cultivate on the old 
plan a small part of these plantations. Pov- 
erty exists to a discouraging extent among 
both white and black, owing to the failure 
of the crop for two years past. The colored 
people have the advantage, however, as they 
are willing to work; but of course they are 
very ignorant and lack management, and have 
much suffering to endure. Still, when we 
contrast their present with their past, then 
their destiny is glorious: and there is so much 
promise in the children. For some of the 
brightest minds in our school their future 
seems a good thing, and to all there is such a 
steady improvement. If there only could be 
plenty of schools spread through the South, so 
as to uproot the dense ignorance that per- 
vades all minds, reconstruction would then 
be commenced at the foundation, for without 
ignorance the South could never have kept 
the war going on as longas it did. We have 
kept a night school this winter, although it is 
questionable whether a teacher ought to ex- 
pend so much mental energy, thus depriving 
the day school of part of her power; but. 
Lizzie Heacock being new, and zealous to do 
all she could, it has been kept in operation so 
























tance of the school. 


far. The tax of ten cents has been exacted 
of our scholars every month so far, and in 
some instances it is cheerfully paid. That 
amount supplies the school with suitable 
books, and after the wants are met in that di- 
rection we shall endeavor to liquidate salary. 
If a crop is raised here another year the tax 
should be increased, but I do feel that it 
should not be until then. One of the scholars 
in my school has to assist Fanny in hers all 
the time, as her school numbers over seventy 
pupils. If you would feel like encouraging 
her to do well by a little compensation, I 
would be glad, for she has to work hard teach- 
ing and endeavoring to keep up with her 
classes. We are at the end of our capacity 
in taking in scholars, even with this assistant. 
We now take the name and residence of the 
child, and wait for some one to be delinquent 
in attendance, and dismiss the delinquent and 
take in the new scholar. 
school might be extended ad infinitum, as 
scholars seem to increase daily, so many are 


It seems to me this 


boarding their children within walking dis- 
It is very encouraging ° 
to the teacher to see such unabated zeal mani- 
fested, and should incite to earnest labor for 
the good of the children so implicitly entrusted 
to their care. I enjoy my school more every 
day, as they develop and take an interest in 
new studies. I have several scholars who 
seem much interested in Physiology. The 
library sent to them is very beneficial ; some 
of the children in First day school to-da 
could repeat the substance of the whole book 
lent to them ; it will create in them such good 
taste in reading to be surrounded with such 
nice books and papers. I have again to invite 
some or all of you to come and visit this 
school. Thanking all for your continued in- 
terest in the welfare of the “school,” and 
your practical sympathy in all my enterprises 
connected with it, 

I am sincerely your friend, 

CorNELIA Hancock, 

Charleston, 8. C. 





| An Original Essay read before the Meeting of 


the First-day School Association, held at 
Trenton, 1st mo. 16th, 1869. 


“Say not ye there are yet four months 
and then cometh harvest ; behold, I say unto 
you, lift up your eyes, and look on the fields, 
for they are white already to harvest.” John 
iv. 35. 

The field of First-day Schools is one which 
surely is white unto harvest; and many 
reapers are engaged therein, gathering up 
sheaves. 

Beautiful sheaves, white with purity and truth, 
Which ever lie scattered in the pathway of youth. 


And should we not accept it as an encour- 
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agement, that so many are willing to enter 
into this field of labor? 

Throughout the Society of Friends these 
institutions are springing up, here one, and 
there another, until they are becoming ex- 
tensively multiplied. 

That they will be, if properly conducted, 
instrumental in effecting much good among 
the children and youth, (as well as adults), 
who may become recipients of their benefits, 
is a question which it is believed by many 
admits not of a single doubt. : 

George Fox, the founder of the Society, 
saw and felt the importance of religiously 
educating children, and urged, in his day, 
the establishment of schools in connection 
with almost every meeting set up. And 
when we remember that with early Friends 
religion was the business of life, we may 
readily comprehend what must have been 
the character of their-schools. Hence the 
necessity for First-day schools was not then 
manifest. But at the present time we find 
_ the case far different. Thus it has remained 
for us in this age to institute this class of 
schools among us, and there are those who 
are deeply impressed with our utter inability 
to dispense with them. 

Society requires of its members a com- 
pliance with certain rules and regulations, 
and thatno violation of principle shall occur— 
a requirement that places our Society under an 
obligation to prepare its members for the 
fulfilment thereof. And may not these 
schools be regarded as one of the means to 
be made use of for the accomplishment of 
this purpose? Can we reasonably expect 
good fruits without first sowing or planting 
good seed, and doing all that we can to pro- 
mote its growth? There are some, doubtless, 
who consider this the exclusive duty of 
parents and guardians. Much, truly, neces- 
sarily devolves upon them; and in no wise 
can scholastic training release these from 
their beautiful and sacred obligations. Nei 
ther can their faithfulness exonerate Society 
from the performance of its special allotment 
towards its young members. Hence the ne- 
cessity of associated effort, in the form of 
these schools, in order to endeavor, under the 
Divine guidance and blessing, to assist in 
erecting the standard of Eternal Truth in 
the hearts of the young. 

Here Biblical knowledge may be acquired 
during the important period referred to, 
much of which, perchance, will never be for- 
gotten; a love for Christian principles be 
stimulated and strengthened, as enunciated 
by the blessed Jesus in His sermon on the 
mount; and impressions received, the bene- 
ficent influence of which may be potent to 
mould the character and shape the course of 


their lives. Therefore I would entreat all 
who feel themselves called to this work as 
teachers to be not weary in well-doing, but 
gird up the loins of the mind, pyt on the 
armor of love, and go forth, shielded by faith, 
on your holy and beautiful] mission, trainin 
these immortal natures for immortal life: 
and be assured your recompense will be just, 
your reward will be great, for 

“He that reapeth receiveth wages, and 
gathereth fruit unto life eternal, that both he 


that soweth and he that reapeth may rejoice 
together.” John ix. 36. 


nee 


From the Londou Friend. 


A WINTER SONG. 

“The day is Thine, the night also is Thine: Thou hast pre 
pared the light and the sun; Thou hast set all the borders of 
the earth; Thou hast made summer and winter.”—Ps. 74: 16,17. 

Hope on my soul, for summer days 
Will surely come again ; 
And winter may be bright with praise, 
Though often dark with pain. 
Imprisoned safe the harvest lies, 
Until the showers of spring, 
Until the sunny summer skies 
Their warmth and music bring. 


Fear not the chill and wintry wind 
That whistles round thy cot, 

The gusts may chinks and crannies find, 
The tempest enters not. 

And thou shalt have a better home 
In glory bright and fair, 

Where pelting rain can never come, 
For all is sunshine there. 


Be patient then, a little while; 
The howling storm may roar, 
Tis but to herald summer’s smile, 
Its discord soon is o’er. 
Come driving sleet; come snow and hail ; 
Come chill and wintry blast ; 
The rainbow promise cannot fail, 
And summer comes at last. . 
ee 


Selected, 
BEAUTIFUL HANDS. 


Such beautiful, beautiful hands, 
They’re neither white nor small, 

And you, I know, would scarcely think 
That they were fair at all. 

I've looked on hands whose form and hue 
A sculptor’s dream might be, 

Yet are these aged wrinkled hands 
Most beautiful to me. 


Such beautiful, beautiful hands— 
Though heart were weary and sad, 

These patient hands kept toiling on 
That the children might be glad. 

I almost weep, as looking back 
To childhood’s distant day, 

I think how these hands rested not, 
When mine were at their play. 


Such beautiful, beautiful hands, 
They’re growing feeble now ; 

For time and pain have left their work 
On hand, and heart, and brow. 

Alas! alas! the nearing time, 
And the sad, sad day to me, 

When ’neath the daisies, out of sight, 
These hands will folded be.. 
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But oh! beyond this shadow-lamp, 
Where all is bright and fair, 
I know full well these dear old hands 
Will palms of victory bear. 
Where crystal streams, through endless years, 
Flow over golden sands, 
And where the old grow young again, 
I'll clasp my mother’s hands. 





The following, taken from an editorial of 
the Philadelphia Ledger, we commend to the 
practical attention of the class to whom it es- 
pecially refers : 


PERILS OF THE YOUNG. 


Young people cannot be too careful to 
avoid bad habits. If a young man be idle, 
he will make others idle. If he be dishonor- 
able in business or extravagant, or does not 
pay his debts, he saps that credit, confidence 
and honor, which is the life of business pros- 
perity. Where these or other vicious princi- 
ples prevail among the youth of a nation, it 
may sink into degradation, and eventually be 
destroyed. On the other hand, where an in- 
dustrious, orderly, just and honorable char- 
acter pertains to the youth of a people, it 
insures the welfare and progress of the nation 
at large. In youth comes the crisis of life. 
Those who choose well, rise like the morning 
sun higher and higher, but those who fail at 
this crisis, sink among the perils that sur- 
round them, often to rise no more. At no 
time are passion and energy so strong, and 
experience so weak, as at the point where 
parents and guardians relinquish authority, 
and the young man assumes the responsi- 
bility of directing himself. It is then that 
the mind and the body are strong, courage, 
hope and enterprise ardent, and the appe- 
tites and inclinations powerful. Passions, 
when latent in the breast, need but a spark 
of temptation to inflame them. If they were 
all pure, and properly harmonized, the young 
man would perhaps find in them that which 
would give strength to his virtue, and an in- 
stinct, which, supplying the place of experi- 
ence, would guide him aright. But it is not 
so. He may have inherited the moral de- 
linquencies of the parent as much as his phy- 
sical disorders. The currents and fashions of 
prevailing wickedness make it difficult for a 
young man to keep clear of them. What 
avails the skill of the mariner in the midst of 
the whirlpool? He may steer by his com- 
pass, and set his sails, and seem to be moving 
aright, while he is really drifting into the 
fatal current. The young man, led by his 
youthful associates into the haunts of dissi- 
pation and vice, is being insensibly drawn 
into the fatal current. He may be amiable, 
and even innocent at first, but after a time 
his face is flushed, and his brow contracted 
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with anxiety, for he feels that he is rushing 
into the whirlpool of guilt that may end in 
his destruction. 

Good habits firmly fixed are the best thing 
to guide the young through the journey of 
life in a wise and honorable manner. Money 
cannot do it; nor talents and education, nor 
powerful connections and fashionable man- 
ners. Neither can philosophy, or even inno- 
cence and amiability do it. All these may 
fade before temptation, like snow before the 
sun. Earnest and active devotion to duty, 
to virtuous principles and the practice of 
honor, honesty, morality and justice, are ne- 
cessary to combat the dangers by which the 
young are surrounded. Some habits should 
be checked; others stimulated; some need 
pruning, and others weeding out, root and 
branch. If taken in time, it will be a pleasant 
duty to keep the garden of the mind in order, 
but if the weeds get the upper hand, the task 
will be one of increasing difiiculty. 

WHAT A KINDERGARTEN IS, AND WHAT IT IS 
NOT. 

Madame Matilda H. Kriege writes on this 
subject as follows: 

“ There exist some false suppositions and 
misapprehensions as to what a Kindergarten 
is. Several schools for young children have 
adopted the name, and it is generally under- 
stood in this country to mean a primary 
school where the discipline is not so strict as 
in other regular schools—a kind of play- 
school where children are allowed a little 
more freedom, but are otherwise instructed in 
the way which is customary in primary 
schools. Some bring it in connection with 
object teaching, as being the only feature which 
distinguishes it from the primary school. 

A Kindergarten proper, according to Froe- 
bel’s system, as it exists in Germany, is yet 
to be established in this country. It is my 
intention to do this. I do not wish to enter 
into competition with other Kindergartens 
existing. They have done a great deal to 
prepare the way for the real Kindergarten, 
which must upon its own merits, and will be 
appreciated in time when it becomes fully 
known. 

A true Kindergarten is the primary stage of 
a emsummate system of education, It is edu- 
cation while young—education in its widest 
sense, not mere teaching. Froebel’s method 
is nature’s method, for he has found the laws 
of what has at all times been serviceable for 
the education of the human race, and has 
systematized these laws. He clears away all 


obstacles and hinderances to the proper de- 
velopment of the human being, physically, 
morally, and mentally, and aids by proper 
treatment and care, as a gardener does for 
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his plants, their perfect development, accord- 
ing to each individuality. Object teaching is 
only an element that enters somewhat into 
the instruction in a Kindergarten. It is not 
a system by itself which could supply all 
wants, and never can become one. 

Play is the mode in which the activity of 
children manifests itself; to make play serve 
as the means of instruction and development 
of all the faculties of children, artistic and 
inventive, without taking away its character 
as play—this was the great discovery of 
Froebel. How this is done, cannot here be 
described, but every true Kindergarten will 
exemplify it. Of course, it is not idle play. 
To let the children play at random, or to let 
them mechanically imitate a few occupations 
of the Kindergarten, does not do this, nor an- 
swer the purpose. There has to be system, 
gradation, progression in it, which is to be 
regulated by the teacher according to laws. 

Froebel’s system is no specialty, nor is ita 
hobby. It comprises the whole of human 
education and development, and does not end 
with the Kindergarten, which is merely its 
beginning or stage for the earlier period of 
lite. Herald of Health. Boston Transcript. 

ITEMS. 

Tue Inprans.—Gen. Wm. B. Hazen, commanding 
the Southern Indian District, has written a letter 
to the President of the U.S. Indian Commission, 
calling attention to the fact that there is collecting 
at Fort Cobb, for the care and protection of the 
Government, under his direction, some 8,000 or 
10,000 of the wild Camanches and Kiowas, and 
other Indians, who of all those upon the plains 
have been least affected by contact with the white 
man. Gen. Hazen suggests that some person should 
be sent by the Indian Commission tv Fort Cobb, to 
study and learn the condition and wants of the In- 
dians. He further writes that practical missiona- 
ries, of good moral character, who should be young 
and active, of the following vocations—farmers, 
house builders, gardeners, fruiterers and cattle 
raisers, with such aids as will enable them to in- 
struct in all these branches—can do much in the 
cause of humanity, and assist greatly in solving the 
true problem of Indian amelioration. 

One thousand miles on the Union Pacific Railroad 
completed, is the announcement of a telegram from 
the canyons of Northern Utah. One year ago the 
terminus of the road was at Evans’ Pass, the sum- 
mit of the Black Hill Mountains, 540 miles west of 
Omaha. To-day it is 1000 miles. The difference 
between these figures gives as the achievement of a 
. Single year 460 miles of telegraph and railroad built 
and supplied with all the machinery, equipments, 
and fixtures necessary to a first-class railroad. This 
460 miles, if built upon the route and parallel to 
the New York & Erie Railroad, would cover the 
whole distance from New York to Dunkirk. And 
as the engineering difficulties are probably as great 
on the Union Pacific line as they are on the line 
supposed, the candid reader who has carefully 
noted the work upon the Erie Road will get a better 
idea of the wonders accomplished by the Union Pa- 
cific Company, which seem, even to practical men, 
so much more like fiction than reality. 











FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





Tae Tunngt under the English Channel, at Dover 
it is asserted, will have to be bored through a chalk 
formation, and though the actual perforation will 
be easy, yet the pressure of the sea pon the yield. 
ing rock will be immense. In building the Thames 
tunnel, the water burst through the roof several 
times, and Brunel, the engineer, nearly lost his life 
during one of these irruptions of the river. In the 
event of a violent storm the danger of a break 
would be immiuent, and the workmen, having to 
run several miles to obtain a refuge, would have 
but poor opportunity to escape. The difficulty of 
ventilating such a tunnel must prove to be very 
great. But, notwithstanding these serious objections, 
three eminent English engineers have pronounced 
the plan to be feasible, and the estimated cost, forty- 
five millions dollars, to be reasonable. 


Famity Ice Hovsrs.—A plan of constructing a 
cheap ice house, sufficient for the wants of a large 
family living in the country, near a pond of fresh 
water, has recently been suggested. A frame build- 
ing, twelve feet square and eight or nine feet high, 
it is asserted, will be sufficiently capacions for all 
purposes. The house should be supported on posts 
elevated a few inches above the ground, to secure 
proper drainage, and should beconstruct+ sof three- 
inch joists, with an outer boarding, anddiaving in- 
side another series of uprights, also boarded, from 
six to ten inches removed from the outer shell. The 
floor should be made of solid plank, and the space 
between the two walls should be filled with tan, 
sawdust, straw or chatf; when a roof of good pitch 
is added, the ice house is complete. A drain for 
water should be made from the floor, and the space 
above the uprights, between a loose flooring and 
the pitch of the roof, filled with straw or hay, or 
some similar dry, porous material. On the roof 
should be a ventilator, the top defended from the 
rain or snow. 

The ice should be packed in one sol'd mass, the 
sides not reaching the inner walls of the building, 
but allowing a space of from six to twelve inches all 
around. The top of the ice should be covered with 
straw, and the door should be like the sides of the 
building, or double doors should be made, one in 
thé outer and the other in the inner wall. Morn- 
ing-glories or any climbing vine should be planted 
uround the building, and should be made to creep 
up the walls and over the roof, as an additional de- 
fence against the burning summer sun. A build- 
ing of this kind, it is asserted, could be erected in 
one or two days by two men, even if they were not 
practical carpenters. 


Tue great lifting power of growing trees is illus- 
trated in the cemetery at Old Cambridge, Mass. A 
small tree has grown through a chink between two 
stones, lifted another heavy tomb stone some inches, 
and pusheda stout iron railing off the perpendicular 
by the force of its growth. 

Maks is better known than any other body in the 
solar system. Its physical relations resemble those 
of our earth. The same may be said to some extent 
of Venus, Jupiter and Saturn; but some of the 
physical characteristics of all of them differ 80 
greatly from those of the earth that there ia strong 
reason to doubt whether living beings, such as in- 
habit our globe, could exist in those planets at all. 
The subject is deeply interesting, however, as show- 
ing the far-reaching character of modern science, 
Which can penetrate distances hundreds of millions 
of miles from the earth, and by a mere analysis of 
light and vapors determine with a reasonable cer- 
tainty the materials of which those far off worlds 
are composed. 
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